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EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Psychology of Thinking. Irving Edgar Miller. New York: The 

Macmillaii Co. 1909. Pp. xxv + 303. 

In this book we have, as the title indicates, an endeavor to treat the 
logical processes from the point of view of their psychology. Questions 
of genesis and function are everywhere in evidence. Taking the point of 
view of " functional " psychology, the author analyzes thinking into its 
various phases and interprets each according to its service to the work of 
adjustment. The presentation is clear, interesting, and replete with well- 
selected illustrations. The book is written evidently with the idea of 
reaching teachers quite as much as psychologists, and of offering a helpful 
treatment of educational psychology and general method. In conse- 
quence, the educational application of each point is emphasized, and the 
training of the various factors involved in the process of thinking is 
made the subject of special chapters. The book is not technical, nor does 
it aim to be exhaustive. From the point of view of organization it 
commands attention as an original effort, and its interpretation of various 
phases of consciousness is in many respects novel and enlightening. 

The functional conception of consciousness regards its service as 
everywhere one of furthering readjustment. Wherever reflex or habitual 
activities are unsuccessful or inadequate methods of securing the ends 
of the organism, there consciousness enters in to effect an improvement. 
In the words of the author, " It is the factor of variation and of change. 
It reconstructs old modes of action and organizes new ones to meet needs 
that can not otherwise be met." Thus, we may assume, all phases of 
consciousness are merely elements contributing toward this general result 
of helping us to learn better ways of reacting to our environments. 
Affective and cognitive consciousness, perception, imagination, conception, 
reasoning, are but phases in the development of this function. 

This general notion of the meaning of the psychical processes is, the 
author evidently thinks, applied by him in a complete and consistent 
manner. He insists on " the organic unity of the mental life." Every 
phase of consciousness involves all the others. It is one of the " fallacies 
of training " to assume that any sort of mental power can be cultivated 
in isolation from the others. Consciousness works as a unity. The 
higher phases differ from the lower ones only in being more elaborate, 
more complex, more explicit. 

But while this view of the nature of the mental life receives abundant 
statement and application by the author, nevertheless, in his endeavor to 
define thinking and to state its function he tends to differentiate it from 
the other sorts of consciousness, and to assign to it alone the use which 
according to his general theory should belong quite as well to the lower 
forms of perception and imagination. This tendency is to some extent 
apparent in his preliminary characterization of thinking as an " active 
process of going over our ideas, rearranging them, and ordering them to 
meet some need that can not be met by the more spontaneous and undi- 
rected flow of ideas." This definition implies that thinking, or con- 
sciously controlled thought, is the only example of " the active process of 
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going over our ideas, rearranging them, and ordering them to meet some 
need." Now it is quite likely that in ordinary perception or imagina- 
tion, where the mind does not reflectively attend to what it is doing, there 
is some sort of going over of various meanings, and a consequent rear- 
rangement that makes it possible for the organism to react satisfactorily 
to a new situation without a lot of blind experimentation. Such a view 
would, at any rate, seem to be necessary in case perception is to find any 
utility such as the functional theory of mind ascribes to it. If perception 
involves no process of mental readjustment, then one finds it hard to see 
what there is in perceptual control of activity beyond mere stimulus and 
response such as we have in reflex and habitual activity, where, on our 
theory, consciousness has no function and consequently does not exist. 

The tendency to limit the reconstructive activity of thought to those 
more complete forms of consciousness where deliberation is much in 
evidence is seen in the distinction between ideo-motor and deliberate 
action. Here the author simply follows the older psychology. He says, 
quoting from James, that where " the act occurs immediately and un- 
hesitatingly upon the idea of it," there we have ideo-motor action, but 
where " there is some conflict of ideas which impedes and delays action 
until it is settled by reflection " there we have deliberate action and 
genuine thinking. Now it is the opinion of the reviewer that the funda- 
mental tenet of the functional psychology implies that there is no con- 
sciousness save where one can find a degree of conflict of ideas or, in the 
case of perception, interpretations. Hence ideo-motor action is not an 
immediate outcome of the presence of an idea, but rather the result of 
the presence of an idea that is sufficiently interesting, plausible, or con- 
vincing to suppress all competing ideas. It is in the mental conflict that 
precedes the triumph of any idea or interpretation in the control of 
attention that consciousness finds its locus. Such a conflict exists in 
lieu of the blinder learning of mere trial and error. The experimenta- 
tion is carried out in idea rather than in fact, and the judgment of some 
sort of logic is invoked to forestall the judgment of the event. It would 
seem quite easy to discover even in perception that conflict and resolution 
of interpretations which indicate the active functioning of mind in the 
task of furthering readjustment. 

The foregoing comment is not offered as a serious criticism on Dr. 
Miller's book. As a fairly popular presentation of the subject of think- 
ing intended largely for teachers, it could not well have undertaken a 
more thoroughgoing analysis than has been given. Moreover, in regard 
to the point at issue, the author errs, if he errs at all, in classical com- 
pany. However, the reviewer could not forbear to avail himself of this 
opportunity to point out what seems to him like an inconsistency into 
which it is very easy for the " functional " psychologist to fall. 

In conclusion, it may be reiterated that Dr. Miller has produced a 
readable, useful and, to say the least, plausible account of the process of 
thinking. His book should prove especially serviceable to those who are 
interested in psychology as a foundation for education. 

E. N. Henderson. 

Adelphi Coixege. 



